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to suppress the obvious vices of licentiousness, drunkenness, and
swearing, and leave unchecked the more elusive and widespread
sins of avarice and extortion. It may be that, during the long
years when they had fought against principle and prejudice for
recognition, the Puritans had come to associate the vices of
loose living with the hated Court on the one hand and the
rabble who disregarded their teaching on the other. It may
be that they were victims of an unconscious hypocrisy, which
suppressed with unction those weaknesses to which it had little
temptation and conveniently slurred over those to which it had
yielded.

In 1650 an Act was passed which made adultery a capital
offence. But, though significant as indicating an attitude of
mind, its extreme severity prevented its being enforced. Several
of the printed Quarter Session Records contain indictments for
fornication, and in Devonshire an order was made that every
'woman who had ever had an illegitimate child was to be com-
mitted for trial unless she had been previously punished. Swear-
ing was also anathema, and in Devonshire men were fined
6s. Qd. for a single oath, the charge being reduced to 3^. 8d. 'on
taking a quantity9. The most heinous offence, however, was
drunkenness, and during the Commonwealth a valiant attempt
was made to deprive the Englishman of his beer. The Council
of State frequently issued instructions to the local authorities
to control or put down certain alehouses, and some of them
acted on these instructions with a zeal and fervour which cannot
be altogether explained by their usefulness as a police measure.
In 1650, the Mayor of Salisbury exhorted the justices to put
down three or four disorderly houses in language which well
expresses the spirit which was abroad in those amazing times.
'God hath honoured you', he says, 'in calling you to a place of
power and trust. . . . You are posting to your grave every day;
you dwell upon the borders of eternity; your breath is in your
nostrils; therefore double and treble your resolutions to be
zealous in a good thing. . . . How dreadful will a dying bed be
to a negligent magistrate.'

When the Major-Generals were appointed in 1655 Puritan